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THE MARKET MECHANISM 
OF ADJUSTMENT 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


Several times in articles in this Quarterly Review 
reference has been made to the restoration of the 
“market mechanism of adjustment” which is typi- 
cal of a free economy, stress being laid on the 
need for utilising those equilibrating forces which 
make themselves felt through the operation of 
effective money, capital, commodity and foreign 
exchange markets. During the past few years 
there has been a marked tendency in an increasing 
number of countries to re-establish freely-func- 
tioning markets. One of the latest examples of this 
trend is the decision taken by the new U. S. 
Government early in February to end all govern- 
ment controls over wages and salaries and to free 
from price controls a long list of consumer goods, 
including all meat products. This removal of con- 
trols is such an important feature of present de- 
yelopments that it would seem to be worth while to 
try once again to analyse the various factors in- 
volved and to bring out the significance of what 
is happening. 

It may be well to point out first of all that the 
re-establishment of effective markets will not, of 
course, mean the complete abandonment of all 
official intervention nor make it possible for the 
governments to do without active economic and 
financial policy (as was pointed out, in particular, 
by Professor Ivar Sundbom in his article on “The 
Free-Market Economy and the Laissez-Faire 
System” in the January number of this Quarter- 
ly). Nowadays, in a large number of countries, 
outlay in the “public sector” (comprising the cur- 
rent and capital expenditure of public authorities, 
together with various social charges not included 
in the budgets and the financing of nationalised 
industries) accounts for between 30 and 40 per 
cent. of the national income, and this fact alone 
should suffice to make it clear that government 
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action is and will continue to be of the very 
greatest importance for the whole economy. 

Secondly, it is most important to stress that 
free markets can only function satisfactorily under 
sound monetary conditions. During the war re- 
course to inflationary methods of financing was 
practically unavoidable and, that being so, it was 
natural that, in order to prevent issues of new 
purchasing power from unnecessarily disturbing 
the cost and price structure, the government 
should intervene with price and wage controls — 
such intervention becoming even more essential as 
supplies became increasingly scarce and rationing 
had to be introduced. Now that supplies of most 
commodities are well above the pre-war levels, 
one condition for a return to a market economy 
has been fulfilled. The other main condition is 
that the supply of money must genuinely be 
brought into a proper relationship to the national 
product at the current level of prices. 

As the problem of the supply of money pre- 
sented itself after the war, the first necessity was 
to get rid of the excess means of payment which 
had come into being as a result of wartime 
financing. In Germany this was done mainly by 
cutting down the note circulation and the volume 
of deposits. In the United States prices were 
allowed to rise until a new equilibrium was 
reached and — to mention only one other country 
-~ it is interesting to note that in Denmark the 
necessary reduction took place as a result of a 
combination of factors: as mentioned in a recent 
speech by the Governor of the National Bank of 
Denmark, the excess of money, amounting to 
about D. Kr. 4 milliard, existing at the end of 
1945 had by the end of 1952 been wiped out in the 
following way: D. Kr. 1 milliard had been offset 
by a rise in prices; D. Kr. 1/2 milliard had been 
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withdrawn from circulation, thanks to overall 
budget surpluses ; and D. Kr. 2!/2 milliard had 
been eliminated in connection with the settlement 
of deficits in the balance of payments (for when 
foreign exchange was bought to meet the cost of 
the import surplus in respect of goods and services 
it had to be paid for in Danish currency, and this 
gave the Nationalbank a chance to pursue a credit 
policy such as would ensure that the currency thus 
paid in was not issued again). In so far as com- 
parisons with pre-war standards can be taken as 
a guide, almost every western European country 
can be said to have brought down its volume of 
money to reasonable proportions by the end of 
1952, so that the most important thing now is to 
ensure, by means of effective fiscal and credit 
policies, that no undue increase occurs, care being 
taken to see to it that no more new money 1s 
created than is warranted by the increase in the 
current resources of each particular country. 

As far as credit policy is concerned, it is begin- 
ning to be generally recognised that the lifting of 
direct controls must take place in conjunction with 
more general action of a financial character and 
that, for such a policy to be effective, it is essen- 
tial not only that the budget should be balanced 
but also that a system of flexible interest rates 
should be adopted. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that in the United States the 
Federal Reserve System again increased the 
official discount rate in the middle of last January 
(raising it from 13/4 to 2 per cent.), and that this 
increase immediately preceded the ending of wage 
controls and the removal of most price controls. 
In Great Britain, too, controls over prices, sales, 
etc. have been lifted and ordinary market methods 
have been allowed to return to an extent which 
would not have been possible had not the policy 
of extremely cheap money based on low short- 
term interest rates been discarded in the winter 
of 1951—52. Not only these two countries but 
others also are turning against the peculiar kind 
of “monetary policy” which in the years immedi- 
ately after the war was recommended with con- 
siderable self-confidence by a number of econo- 
mists, viz. a policy aiming at the maintenance 
of a fairly copious supply of money (to ensure 
“full employment”) combined with an extensive 
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range of direct controls (by means of which it 
has been hoped to prevent a rise in prices and 
the emergence of a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments). Experience has shown that equilibrium 
cannot be achieved by pursuing a policy of this 
nature. Not the least trouble is that it even was 
found impossible to make the controls fully ef- 
fective in peacetime ; even in such a well-organised 
country as Sweden government agencies were able 
to regulate only 50 per cent. of the total volume 
of investments. What actually happened was that 
commodity prices went on rising and balance-of- 
payments deficits continued to occur, several 
countries experiencing a crisis every second year. 
An excessive supply of money has an_ all- 
pervading effect, upsetting the working of the 
ordinary mechanism of adjustment as far as 
prices, foreign trade and capital investments are 
concerned without setting into motion any new set 
of equilibrating forces which could take the place 
of that mechanism. 

It is in the field of external economic relations 
that belief in the usefulness of controls remains 
strongest, in spite of all disappointments, people 
evidently finding it very difficult to have suf- 
ficient faith in the principle that “imports lead to 
exports” once the domestic monetary supply has 
been duly limited. Perhaps it is worth while re- 
peating once again the line of reasoning which has 
so often been put forward in these pages: in- 
creased imports, when sold on the home market, 
absorb a correspondingly increased part of the 
limited volume of domestic purchasing power and 
thereby set goods and services free for export. 
Experience gained in the Netherlands and other 
countries shows that the filling of the home market 
is one of the conditions making for a recovery in 
exports and the achievement of equilibrium in the 
balance of payments. From a monetary point of 
view this means that it is only when trade re- 
strictions are lifted that a country can tell what 
is the true value of its currency. There is a grow- 
ing mass of evidence tending to prove that the 
re-establishment of internal financial stability 
brings with it a satisfactory balance-of-payments 
position. But the trouble is, of course, that the 
attainment of “internal financial stability” is not 
an easy matter — particularly now when, in view 
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of all the burdens imposed by rearmament, greater 
emphasis must again be placed on the budget, 
instead of the main stress being on credit policy. 

It is — and it must be freely admitted — rather 
a pity that the instruments of credit policy 
(changes in interest rates, alteration of minimum 
cash requirements, etc.) are not sufficient by 
themselves to restore internal balance, for by now 
most governments and the majority of the public 
seem to have accepted once more the idea that 
the central banks should be allowed to exert their 
influence on the volume of credit by employing 
the usual means at their disposal. 

The budget difficulties spring not only from the 
fact that there may be a budget deficit but also 
— and sometimes chiefly — from the fact that 
both revenue and expenditure are too high, so that 
private savings are reduced to an unduly low level, 
private enterprise is checked and thus most forms 
of progress are impeded. As far as the volume of 
money is concerned, the danger lies in the fact that 
demand for funds for investment purposes — 
sometimes backed by official measures, as often 
in the case of housing — is being met to an extent 
not warranted by the flow of current savings, the 
result being an inflationary expansion of credit 
which — if it is allowed to go on — may again 
upset the monetary equilibrium and thus throw out 
of gear the market mechanism of adjustment. 

Since rents for old houses are generally kept 
far below their economic level, there is inevitably 
an unsatisfied demand for house accommodation, 
which gives rise to strong political pressure on all 
governments to arrange for the building of new 
houses — and in addition there are all the other 
forms of investment for which governments 
nowadays are expected to provide funds and 
which they are often most eager to undertake. 
But if there is too much official investment, too 
little is left over for ordinary investment in the 
country’s manufacturing and other industries, on 
which so largely depend the volume and efficiency 
of its production and consequently also its compe- 
titive power and its standard of living. It some- 
times seems as if the prospect of a slowing-down 
of spontaneous industrial activity, although un- 
welcome from the point of view of the labour 
market, would be regarded by harassed Treasuries 


as being almost helpful, since a contraction in 
demand for funds for private investment would 
leave a larger volume to be used for meeting 
official loan requirements. But the rate of private 
investment has kept up well in the United States, 
and in Europe, too, there still seems to be a strong 
demand for funds to finance new plant and 
equipment. In Sweden wages are among the highest 
in Europe, but that is all the more reason for fa- 
cilitating rationalisation by investing in new 
machinery, since otherwise the competitive power 
of Swedish industry may be seriously impaired. 
The pursuit of a rational investment policy thus 
presupposes moderation in public expenditure. It 
is, of course, difficult to effect the necessary 
reductions, but some countries have succeeded in 
doing it, a recent example being Austria. 

Up to the middle of 1951 there had been in 
Austria a series of wage and price agreements, the 
effect of which had been to cause costs and prices 
to rise in what seemed to be an endless spiral 
movement. As foreign economic aid would be 
much reduced as the Marshall plan came into 
its final stage, something clearly had to be done; 
in the winter of 1951—52 the discount rate was 
raised, first from 31/2 to 5 per cent., and later on 
to 6 per cent., and at the same time investments 
financed via the budget were cut down to what 
could be covered by available domestic resources 
plus the foreign aid still to be utilised. As a result, 
the rise in prices was arrested, savings began to 
recover — as shown by the rise in time deposits 
and the current deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments was cut by one half; there was even a 
certain tendency for funds to be repatriated and, 
in January 1953, the quotations for Austrian 
schilling notes on the free markets in Switzerland 
were higher than the official rate. It is indeed re- 
markable that such a change could be brought 
about by means of the time-honoured methods of 
financial policy in a country still occupied by four 
foreign powers. Since the time when the cut had to 
be made in the volume of investment, there has 
been a falling-off (as expected) in the rate of in- 
crease of production. It would in the circum- 
stances be a serious mistake to blame the new 
monetary policy for the slowing-down of the 
country’s economic advance; as the resources 
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being received in the form of foreign aid di- 
minished, investments had to be curtailed, and 
the stricter monetary policy was really only 
one of the means by which that curtailment was 
effected. It would have been futile to try to 
provide a substitute for the foreign aid by ex- 
panding domestic credit ; if the note circulation had 
begun to rise once more, the Austrian public 
would again have become uneasy, fearing a re- 
surgence of inflation, and would then very likely 
have speeded up its purchases, with the result that 
the volume of domestic savings would have be- 
come even smaller and investments would have to 
be cut even further. The higher rates of interest, 
by stimulating savings, may indeed have helped to 
make the curtailment of investments less severe 
than it would have been if an attempt had been 
made to bring it about merely by the application 
of direct controls. 

In Austria, the Marshall aid counterpart funds 
were used to meet capital outlay in the budget or 
were passed on to industry via the banking system, 
since the capital market had not yet been restored. 
In the Netherlands, on the other hand, the 
policy adopted was such as to ensure that amounts 
equal to the counterpart funds. were applied to 
repayment of government liabilities. Besides being 
useful in themselves, these repayments added to 
the strength of the market, with the result that 
it became possible in the Netherlands to rely 
upon the methods of short and long-term fi- 
nancing which are normal in a free economy. So 
long as Marshall aid was being received, long-term 
rates (as measured by the yield of government 
securities) remained at a level of about 3 per 
cent.; when the aid came to an end, these rates 
rose (reaching 4'/» per cent. at one time and then 
declining again subsequently to just under 4 per 
cent.), and the increase proved sufficient to main- 
tain equilibrium despite the fact that Marshall aid 
was no longer being received. The cessation of 
Marshall aid (since it could not but result in a 
curtailment in investments) was bound to cause 
certain difficulties, but it must be said that these 
difficulties were in any case rather less great in 
the Netherlands than might have been feared, the 
reason being that the functioning of the market 
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mechanism made the transition as smooth as it 
could possibly be. 

In the Netherlands, as in a number of other 
countries (including Great Britain and Sweden), 
steps have been taken during the past year to re- 
establish foreign exchange markets in which rates 
are allowed to move within certain limits. Only 
properly authorised transactions may be effected 
in these markets (so they cannot as yet be regard- 
ed as being completely “free’’), but all the same 
they serve to refresh knowledge of operational 
techniques, and it cannot be denied that, not- 
withstanding the powers of control still retained, 
the variations in the rates give a useful indication 
of the trend of the market. It has been found that 
not only financial circles but also members of 
Governments and others tend to pay considerable 
attention to the ups and downs of the quotations 
within the fixed limits — even more, it would 
seem, than to changes in the monetary reserves. 

The goal must be to re-establish fully effective 
exchange markets together with free commodity 
markets, for the achievement of these two aims 
means the restoration of convertibility. Those 
countries whose currencies are among the first 
to become convertible will have a great advantage, 
since their industrialists will be able to buy foreign 
raw materials from the cheapest sources — and 
this will help them to face the increasingly keen 
competition on the world markets. 

Ever since the depression of the 1930s, there has 
been a tendency to belittle the useful effects re- 
sulting from the operation of a market mechanism 
of adjustment; some appear to have gone even 
so far as to contend that “everything that is not 
regulated is ipso facto chaotic’. But all round 
controls have not produced the results expected, 
nor have they even succeeded in preventing the 
emergence of recurrent crises. Fortunately, it is 
no longer necessary to rely solely on theoretical 
arguments when discussing these problems, for 
there are by now numerous examples of countries 
which have resorted to the methods of a free- 
market economy and have thereby obtained results 
which, in several instances, have been better than 
they had dared to hope. 
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THE RETURN TO BUYER’S MARKETS 


BY HEINZ HEIMANN, LONDON 


Two years have passed since the ‘Korea Boom”, 
in a number of ways the wildest and most per- 
plexing’ boom in international commodity history, 
reached its peak and gave way to a recession. This 
recession has been less dramatic, but not less 
thorough, than the preceding upswing. By the be- 
ginning of 1953, the general commodity price 
index numbers had reverted to the levels they had 
shown on the eve of the Korean war in June 1950. 
But this “‘squaring of the account” has, obviously, 
not closed the current chapter of market and price 
movements. Most markets continued throughout 
the winter to display a drifting tendency and there 
appears to be some evidence that world prices for 
primary products, industrial raw materials as well 
as basic foodstuffs, have, at long last, begun to 
move towards a new economic balance that had, 
ever since 1946, been expected and predicted by 
Governments, producers and traders alike; but 
was never even distantly attained. 

It must be stressed that even today powerful 
- forces are at work to prevent a return to fully 
competitive conditions and, through them, the re- 
establishment of a healthier relationship between 
production costs and prices. In several leading 
producing countries, headed by the United States, 
political pressure is being applied to force national 
Governments to come to the rescue of their do- 
mestic producers and, in the international sphere, 
one would have to go back to the worst periods of 
world depression in the early ’thirties, to encounter 
a comparative intensity of preparatory work for 
commodity schemes. 

Nevertheless, it is almost certain that only a 
revival of political fears —a threatening extension 
of the wars in the Far East or growing frictions 
in other parts of the world — could arrest, and 
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reverse, the present pressure on markets and 
prices in the current year or in 1954. Of course, 
with prices uninterruptedly on the decline for over 
two years, secondary rallies on a growing number 
of markets are bound to become more frequent 
and more extended. But the basic downward 
trend of commodity prices as a whole, that has 
been in evidence since March 1951, appears to be 
still very firmly established. Temporary upward 
adjustments in some prices following the lifting of 
certain price controls in the United States, which 
failed for more than two years to take account of 
changes in costs, cannot alter this general con- 
clusion. Probably, history will bring out that the 
present phase of world price movements represents 
the direct counterpart not only of the relatively 
short-lived, though very marked, “Korea boom”’ 
but also of the long drawn-out and remarka- 
bly sustained post-war boom which had com- 
pleted its fifth full year before Korea intervened. 

This conclusion may, on the first view, appear 
both rash and sweeping, especially as the cumu- 
lative decline in prices since the early months of 
1951 has been very heavy, indeed, and phases of 
depression in commodity history have rarely ex- 
tended over a greater number of years. But it can- 
not be stressed strongly enough that also the 
period of uneconomically high prices since 1945 
has — to define it mildly —- not been exactly in 
line with past experience. Indeed, since the end 
of the second world war, Governments and pro- 
ducers alike were almost continuously expecting, 
and planning for, a “‘turn in the tide”. This deeply- 


rooted fear of a recession — which, in its per- 
sistence, appeared to be almost a psychological 
“hang-over” of the dark ‘thirties — proved, as a 


matter of fact, one of the chief causes for the 
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fundamental disequilibrium in the post-war era 
between world supplies and world requirements, 
which was discussed in some detail in an article 
in this review in January 1951, and which pre- 
vented for so long an economic adjustment of 
world prices. The chief new feature in the inter- 
national commodity position today is to be found 
in the fact that the very influences that have, since 
1945, helped to create, and sustain, artificial 
market and price conditions have, in the past few 
months, been progressively revised and, in im- 
portant respects, even reversed. These changes 
have already since last autumn helped to keep 
markets under pressure but, so far, they have not 
yet been fully discounted in world prices. 


Causes for the Price Decline 


In retrospect it is not difficult to isolate the 
chief influences that have arrested, and reversed, 
the “Korea boom” in the early months of 1951. 
Improvements in supplies played hardly any role 
in the early stages of the recession. What did 
change, and change thoroughly at that, in the 
spring of 1951, was the state of demand. As was 
pointed out in detail in these pages in January 
1952, stockpiling in the United States was placed 
on a new basis. In recent months this new policy 
has been pushed a step further; the ultimate ob- 
jectives have been reduced and the placing of new 
stockpile contracts has fallen well behind expen- 
diture on deliveries under old contracts. This 
change in United States stockpiling was, in 1951, 
supplemented by more effective physical controls 
in the main consuming countries, including the 
United States and the United Kingdom, and by 
the limitation of buyers’ competition through the 
actions of the International Materials Conference. 
The resulting calmer atmosphere found its re- 
flection in the approach of civilian demand, es- 
pecially as some civilian industries, headed by 
textiles, ran into difficulties. Moreover, in the 
latter months of 1951, it became increasingly ob- 
vious that thie defence programmes of the Western 
countries, drafted in great urgency under the im- 
pact of the Korean war, clashed with the tasks of 
maintaining a sound economic equilibrium. By the 
beginning of 1952, it had become necessary to 
stretch out the completion of these programmes 
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sions have since been extended on several occa- 


sions. 

The resulting shifts in demand proved suffi- 
ciently powerful to create a new “climate” in the 
world markets, especially of industrial raw mate- 
rials, but their influences would have exhausted 
themselves long ago but for the advent of two 
new features in the international commodity posi- 
tion in the course of the past year, an improve- 
ment in supplies and adjustments in economic 
policies in general and in commodity policies in 
particular. In the course of 1952, production of 
minerals began to advance as a result of the emer- 
gency measures initiated during the “Korea boom” 
in 1950 and early 1951. This increase has not 
been extensive but it went far enough to over- 
come prevailing shortages. In the sphere of farm 
staples the improvement in supplies proved far 
more thorough. The last crops for a number of 
key food staples, including cereals, sugar, some 
fruits and world production of meat attained new 
record levels. For the great majority of other 
primary commodities current world production, 
though below past “peaks”, proved sufficient or 
more than sufficient to meet all current needs. 


Changes in Economic Policy 


The impact of these improved supplies on world 
prices has been powerfully supported by changes 
in policy in the main Western countries and es- 
pecially in the United States and the United King- 
dom. The return to policies of stricter economic 
discipline — the adjustment in monetary policies 
— in spite of its relatively limited scope so far, 
has made a very strong impression on commodity 
markets. It limited the interest, and ability, of 
consumers to finance large stocks and forced 
producers and stockholders to sell more freely in 
order to maintain a reasonable measure of liquid- 
ity. The resulting drift in prices, in itself, lent new 
weight to the accumulating pressure. Buyers 
became increasingly price-conscious and, by the 
autumn of 1952, current demand for primary 
commodities had shrunk to the lowest level since 
the end of the second world war, except a few 
months in the spring of 1949, whena slight decline 
in industrial activity in the United States found a 
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rather excessive reflection in world demand for 
industrial raw materials and basic foodstuffs. 

These changes paved the way for a progressive 
suspension of the physical controls, imposed in 
most countries in 1950/51, as well as a gradual 
disappearance of the needs for the channelling 
of supplies. Allocation for the majority of pro- 
ducts, regarded as scarce twelve months ago, has 
ceased and, by today, the International Materials 
Conference, in its present set-up and scope, has 
outlived its usefulness. In September 1952, indeed, 
the conference began a process of self-liquidation 
by the dissolution of three of its seven commodity 
committees and the limitation of the work by the 
remaining four. 

But adjustments in general economic and finan- 
cial policies have by no means been the only in- 
fluence that helped to bring out the changes in the 
physical supply position in world prices for pri- 
mary commodities. Fundamentally a still more 
important and powerful, though so far not yet 
fully extended new factor is to be found in the 
changed approach of the British Government 
towards the revival of free trading in industrial 
raw materials and basic foodstuffs. Strictly speak- 
ing, the revival of free trading and, in connection 
therewith, the limitation of State trading in Great 
Britain did not begin with the advent of the Con- 
servative Government in October 1951. For raw 
wool a free market was restored immediately after 
the second world war because open auctions pro- 
vided the only hope of liquidating the heavy war- 
time accumulations alongside with the current 
clips. The restoration of private trading in rubber 
followed in November 1946, and, three years later, 
on November 15, 1949, the free London tin market 
was re-opened. 

Nevertheless, the approach of the Conservative 
British Government towards free trading in 
primary commodities proved, from the beginning, 
a much more direct and constructive one than 
that pursued by the Labour Government in the 
first six postwar years. Labour had regarded free 
trading essentially as an inevitable alternative in 
specific cases in which State trading had failed to 
cope with the situation. The Conservatives, on the 
other hand, accepted the restoration of private 
markets as an aim in its own right, the realisation 


of which, owing to the difficult financial con- 
ditions in the Sterling Area, must proceed in 
stages and with caution but which, nevertheless, 
has been placed on its programme for the earliest 
possible execution. Against the background of the 
prevailing difficulties and obstacles truly remark- 
able progress towards freer trading in Great 
Britain has been achieved since the end of 1951. 
The most important measures so far include re- 
versions of trading from the State to private 
sources of timber, fertilizers, certain oilseeds and 
their products (linseed and illipe nuts), most 
animal fats (except lard), lead an zinc, as well 
as a partial revival of private trading in raw 
cotton, coffee and sugar. At the end of the current 
crop year the list will be extended to cereals and 
animal feeding stuffs and additional measures are 
in a state of advanced preparation. Indeed, in a 
parliamentary debate on supplementary estimates 
for public trading purposes, on January 26, 1953, 
the Minister of Materials confirmed that it was 
the policy of the Government to discontinue public 
trading of given commodities when their supplies 
become more abundant and prices show a tendency 
to decline. 


The Dominance of the British Market 


Although the decontrol measures in the United 
Kingdom are, in the first place, measures of 
national policy they are, at the same time, of over- 
whelming international importance. The United 
Kingdom is not only the world’s largest importer 
of the great majority of industrial raw materials 
and basic foodstuffs; until the outbreak of war in 
1939, it used to be also the world’s foremost and, 
in many specific cases, only representative inter- 
national marketing centre. It is true that, since the 
establishment of the leading British commodity 
exchanges in the last century, not only the eco- 
nomic background of the United Kingdom but also 
the structure of the international primary com- 
modity industries have undergone vast transfor- 
mations. Still, until the outbreak of the second 
world war, the majority of representative world 
prices were determined in London, Liverpool and 
some other British centres. The main explanation 
for this somewhat remarkable state of affairs was 
not primarily tradition or influence but the ab- 
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sence of serious competition from the younger 
trading nations. In the only country, which could 
have replaced Great Britain as the world’s most 
representative commodity marketing centre, 
namely the United States, pre-conditions worked 
strongly, and effectively, against the development 
of a truly international market system. Although 
the United States has, for some decades past, been 
the world’s largest producing and consuming 
country for the great majority of primary pro- 
ducts, its commodity markets of genuine interna- 
tional importance have always been limited to 
tropical foodstuffs, some bulk agricultural staples 
produced by a very great number of mostly 
medium-sized farms, such as wheat, cotton and 
tobacco, and tin, a metal not produced in the 
United States. The reason for this limitation is to 
be found in the concentration of the great bulk 
of United States supplies in the hands of a small 
number of near-monopoly concerns which prefer 
to fix their prices rather than submit themselves 
to the dictate of open market forces. Since the 
early ‘thirties, even some of the agricultural 
markets in New York and Chicago, which had 
attained world supremacy, lost a great deal of 
their international influence because they came 
too much under the spell of the domestic agri- 
cultural price support policies which tended to 
isolate United States prices from those in the rest 
of the world. 


Formation of Prices after the War 


These conditions resulted in wide-spread dislo- 
cations in international trading and prices for 
primary commodities when, after the end of the 
second world war, the British Government refused 
to revive the markets in the United Kingdom that 
were closed on the outbreak of or during the war. 
The lack of a representative international market- 
ing system, indeed, proved one of the most power- 
ful influences in the establishment, and mainte- 
nance, of prices that were obviously excessive on 
any standatd of economic measurement. It played 
the more forcefully into the hands of speculators 
and monopolists because State trading, especially 
in Great Britain, attained, since 1945, proportions 
unprecedented in times of peace and brought too 
many non-economic considerations into play. In the 


first six years after the second world war, indeed, 
the so-called “world prices” were almost exclusive- 
ly the result of unilateral demands by a few big 
suppliers or the outcome of bulk transactions be- 
tween large (frequently State) buyers and large 
sellers. Even in the phases of outspoken shortages 
and, thus, of strong seller’s markets, the individu- 
ally small but, in their sum total, very large 
supplies from smaller producers channelled 
through representative international commodity 
exchanges could have provided a powerful cor- 
recting influence in the determination of world 
prices. Indeed, practical experience has proved 
time and again that changes in international com- 
modity prices in either direction tend to be always 
decisively influenced and frequently made by 
relatively limited supplies from a great number of 
odd sources. Owing to the closing of markets in 
Great Britain, and the failure of other centres to 
overcome the resulting gap in the international 
marketing machinery, the influence of these 
supplies from smaller sources has, in the first six 
post-war years, been completely brushed aside. 
The revival of free markets in the United 
Kingdom, accordingly, represents one of the most 
important and most constructive steps in inter- 
national commodity history since 1945. In spite of 
all economic and financial setbacks of the Sterling 
Area since 1939, and the limitations imposed by 
them on the British Government and economy, 
the revived markets still attract a wide measure of 
business simply because they offer facilities which 
do not exist elsewhere. The actual volume of 
trading through the re-opened British commodity 
exchanges is bound to be smaller than it used to be 
between the wars because, quite apart from all 
national economic considerations, direct trading 
between producers and consumers has made con- 
siderable progress in the last decade and a half. 
But even these direct trading transactions must be 
based on an agreed price and these prices will, 
now that free markets are being re-opened in the 
United Kingdom in growing numbers, be kept in 
check by open market forces. What this means in 
practical terms has been clearly demonstrated by 
the markets that have been active so far. Prices 
for the main Sterling commodities have for a long 
time (disregarding the short-lived and unnatural 
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phase of the “Korea boom’’) been relatively much 
lower than Dollar commodities because they have 
been determined by open markets, while Dollar 
staples were either officially supported (farm 
products) or fixed by their leading producers 
(minerals). Indeed, when the British Government 
gave its consent for the revival in London of cer- 
tain markets for dollar products (lead on October 
I, 1952, and zinc on January 2, 1953) prices came 
‘under immediate pressure and even forced pro- 
ducers in the United States to reduce their do- 
mestic prices, because their hold on the markets, 
which was unchallenged for years on end, had, at 
long last, been undermined through the competi- 
tion of London. 


Towards a Free Market Economy 


Of course, free markets can raise, as well as 
depress, prices and, until the newly revived mar- 
kets have found time to adjust themselves to the 
prevailing conditions, somewhat wider fluctuations 
in prices can well be expected, especially as con- 
sumers are still reluctant to carry adequate stocks 
which conditions of free trading (as distinct from 
State trading, under which the State is forced to 
maintain sufficient stocks) require. Still, for the 
first time since the end of the second world war, 
world markets for industrial raw materials as well 
as basic foodstuffs have attained all the represen- 
tative features of genuine buyer’s markets. Sup- 
plies are improving, consumers are holding back, 
competition between civilian and defence require- 
ments has been virtually eliminated and, while cur- 
rent world consumption of most commodities still 
shows a high level the less promising prospects 
for 1954 will soon begin to cast their shadows be- 
fore. With the threat of inflation on the decline 
and monetary discipline enjoying growing re- 
cognition, the sharp recession in international com- 
modity prices during the past two years has ob- 
viously been fully justified. 

But the marked decline in State trading and the 
progressive revival of commodity markets in the 
United Kingdom since the beginning of 1952, has 
cleared the way for a wider adjustment in world 
prices than the mere “shedding” of the unnatural 
gains made during the “Korea boom’. These 
moves are tantamount to a removal of the artificial 
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props that have, from 1945 to the outbreak of war 
in Korea in 1950, facilitated uneconomically wide 
advances in world prices and prevented adjust- 
ments to more economic levels even after the post- 
war shortages were overcome. It would be sur- 
prising if this important development would not, 
during the next twenty-four months, lead to wide- 
spread changes and rectifications in international 
prices, the more so, as the more liberal policies in 
Great Britain will almost certainly be followed by 
gradual but fundamental changes in the approach 
of the new United States Government towards 
commodity markets and prices. The policy to re- 
place physical controls by monetary controls has, 
indeed, already been initiated in February and, 
while the new Administration has to wait until 
the end of 1954 before it can revise the existing 
national farm price support legislation, President 
Eisenhower left no doubt in his “State of the 
Union Message” of February 2, that he is anxious 
“to minimise governmental interference” to “‘per- 
mit desirable shifts in production and encourage 
farmers themselves to use initiative in meeting 
changing economic conditions’. More flexible and 
more indirect farm price supports, which were at 
one time before outbreak of war in Korea already 
propagated by the Truman administration, may 
well materialise next year under the pressure of 
surpluses and the belief of President Eisenhower 
and his team in a “market economy”. If it is kept 
in mind that, apart from the disruption of the 
international marketing system and the super- 
abundance of State trading and State interference, 
the United States farm price policy represented, 
since 1945, the main obstacle against the establish- 
ment of a more balanced world commodity price 
structure, it seems not unjustified to conclude that 
a new chapter in international commodity history 
is now being opened. 


Future Prospects 

The more liberal policies now coming into their 
own will not be accepted without challenge and 
the fears of surpluses and of uneconomically low 
prices are almost certain to stir political contro- 
versy and friction. But it would be a very bad 
omen for the future of the Western world if this 
pressure resulted in a change of course, or rather 
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a reversal of aims. No doubt, under the soft and 
artificial conditions of the long-drawn-out seller’s 
markets costs of production have advanced more 
than was good and a growing number of producers 
are now beginning to feel the consequences. But 
there can be also no doubt that there is wide scope 
for producers in almost all commodity industries 
to increase their competitive strength through 
greater efficiency campaigns and rationalisation 
programmes, which have been all too much neg- 
lected during the many years since 1945 when 
prices were high out of proportion to the average 
cost of production. There is, indeed, a pressing 
need for more efficiency and rationalisation and, 
in direct connection therewith, an expansion in the 
physical sources of supply. 

The return to buyer’s markets in the past year 
or two, indeed, should not be allowed to hide the 
fact that the fundamental longer-term unbalance 
between potential production and potential re- 
quirements of industrial raw materials and basic 
foodstuffs remains to be tackled in a resolute way, 
if a repetition of the politically and socially highly 
dangerous shortages of 1950/51 are to be pre- 
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vented within the next few years. In this respect 
the United States Paley Report of June 1952 (its 
absorbing five volumes carry the appropriate title 
“Resources for Freedom’) and the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation’s “Second World Food 
Survey” of November 1952 have been published 
at an opportune time. They should remove all 
illusions and fears that the commodity markets 
are once again confronted with the problems of 
the ’thirties and that there is a case for restriction- 
ism and protectionism. The soft conditions of 
the unnaturally extended seller’s markets have cer- 
tainly failed to secure an adequate basis for sup- 
plies not only for a few months but also a year or 
two ahead. The return to competition will help to 
correct these dangerous shortcomings. In the in- 
terest of freedom and independence of the Wes- 
tern World there is no scope for a retreat from 
the more liberal policies recently introduced. Polit- 
ical pressure arising out of the resulting adjust- 
ment difficulties must not be allowed to conceal 
this all important conclusion of both the Paley 
Commission and F. A. O. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN A COMMERCIAL BANK 


BY AKE BERGOQVIST, 


MANAGER, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, STOCKHOLM 


In varying degrees, consultation between 
management and employees has existed as long as 
enterprise itself. The trend towards ever larger 
business units has, however, meant that the con- 
sultation which in the past was heid daily at the 
place of work has in modern times become in- 
creasingly rare. Mechanization and specialization 
— processes which have been especially marked 
in the case of the big banks — have also helped 
to make the ordinary employee feel that he is only 
an unimportant cog in a great machine. 

This development has caused both business 
leaders and employees to search for ways in which 
a better relationship can be created. On both sides 
there has been a feeling that there ought to be 
some way of utilizing the knowledge, experience 
and interest of all the employees, which would in 
its turn have a favourable effect on the happiness 
of the staff and ultimately on production. It is 
such reflections as these which have prepared 
the ground for the introduction of joint con- 
sultation. 

If we consider the circumstances in a bank, we 
can easily see that no special instrument for con- 
sultation and information is needed when the 
working units are small. In a branch office where 
the staff consists of only two or three persons 
it comes perfectly natural to use the traditional 
method of discussing, in the course of the work, 
problems and questions which arise during the 
day. At the big offices, however, the situation is 
quite different, and there is a clear case for 
having a special contact organ. 

At Skandinaviska Banken the management, as 
early as 1947, took the initiative for the formation 
of a “co-operation committee”, constituted to a 
large extent on the British pattern of works 
councils. In the autumn of 1949, however, by 


agreement between Svenska Bankmannaforbundet 
(the Swedish Union of Bank Employees) and 
Bankernas Forhandlingsorganisation (the Ne- 
gotiations Board of Swedish Banks), this com- 
mittee was replaced by a joint council, which was 
to be an organ for information and consultation. 
In this capacity the council has the task of main- 
taining constant co-operation between the manage- 
ment and the employees for the achievement of 
the best possible working technique and results; 
of giving the employees an insight into the eco- 
nomic and technical factors governing the work 
and the results of the business; of working for 
the security of the employees in their positions 
and for their safety, health and happiness in their 
work; of promoting professional training carried 
on in the bank; and of generally helping to bring 
about good working conditions in the office. 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be pointed 
out that the joint council is not a body possessing 
right of decision. Although certain problems are 
deliberated jointly, the management is still making 
the decisions and assuming all ensuing responsi- 
bility. The management is, however, paying all 
possible attention to the views expressed at the 
meetings of the joint council. If this were not so 
joint deliberations would be more or less futile. 

In Skandinaviska Banken, joint councils exist 
at every office with 25 or more employees. The 
number of members varies, according to the size 
of the branch, from 6 to 14, management and 
staff association having equal representation. The 
chairman is appointed by the management and 
the vice-chairman is elected by the employees’ re- 
presentatives on the council. At the Central Office 
in Stockholm, for example, the management is 
represented on the council partly by a number of 
managers, and partly by representatives of dif- 
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ferent categories of department heads. It is the 
experiences gathered from the work of this council 
which are discussed here. 

It must be admitted that at first the initiative 
mainly rested with the staff representatives, while 
the management took up a more reserved attitude. 
Most of the items on the agenda tended to con- 
cern questions of the staffi’s comfort, just as 
many critics of the scheme had predicted would 
be the case. The early days of the council were 
therefore not very auspicious. 

It could, of course, have been foreseen that 
such matters would be raised. In every large 
enterprise there are always, among other things 
owing to deficiencies in the information system, 
measures which the staff find it difficult to 
understand and conditions which give rise to 
dissatisfaction. Now the joint councils provided 
a means of putting forward views about such 
circumstances direct to the top management, and it 
is not surprising that this opportunity was made 
full use of. In many cases the management wel- 
comed the development, as in this way it was able 
to remedy conditions which upon examination 
proved to be unsatisfactory. One should not, how- 
ever, conceal the fact that at times the manage- 
ment got the impression that the staff representa- 
tives were looking around for grievances, and that 
these were, perhaps unwittingly, given an im- 
portance that to the management appeared 
exaggerated. 

The discussions carried on in the council on 
these questions of the staff’s comfort did, how- 
ever, make it clear that a circumstance which 
constantly irritates the greater part of the staff — 
even though from the management's point of view 
it may appear of secondary importance — may 
seriously affect the happiness of the employees, 
and therefore ultimately the efficiency of the 
work. On the whole, there has been an increasing 
inclination to admit that many proposals for the 
greater comfort of employees are indirectly pro- 
duction-promoting and thus in themselves to be 
welcomed. At the same time it has also become 
quite plain that the system hitherto used for 
distributing information to the different parts of 
the business has not functioned in a completely 
satisfactory way. 
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Although in its first stages, as already 
mentioned, the experiment was not an outstanding 
success — a fact which is not really surprising — 
it was not long before the management made a 
welcome discovery. It became apparent that the 
staff representatives had a thoroughly co-opera- 
tive attitude towards the management's desire to 
improve working methods and service. The ex- 
planation of this is no doubt that nowadays 
employees genérally accept the thesis that their 
own welfare depends to a large extent on whether 
the employer himself is successful and is carry- 
ing on a profitable business. Behind this, of 
course, is the idea that more efficient production 
would give a bigger cake to be shared. The dis- 
covery and recognition of this common interest 
has without doubt greatly contributed to the crea- 
tion of a better atmosphere, in which rationaliza- 
tion and matters of economies can profitably be 
discussed. 

This is not to say that ideal conditions now 
exist. There can be no doubt that there are two 
parties in the council, with to some extent dif- 
ferent views on problems arising; but in spite of 
this — and here I think the council has ac- 
complished a great deal of good — it is possible 
today for the two sides to meet and discuss in 
a rational way quite delicate questions, without 
dragging in irrelevant emotional considerations. 
This has helped us to look upon each other’s 
opinions with greater understanding and respect 
than formerly. 

Although the favourable atmosphere which has 
developed since the most important “comfort” 
questions have been thoroughly thrashed out and 
disposed of is not in itself the final goal for the 
work of the council, I would describe it as perhaps 
the most significant result of the first few years; 
for it is this experience which has led the manage- 
ment representatives to take up an increasingly 
favourable attitude towards the activities of the 
council. 

One logical consequence of this change of atti- 
tude has been an increase in initiative on the part 
of the management. In the first place this took the 
form of more intensive and better planned in- 
formation activities. This was quite natural, since 
information, although it may often have quite 
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another aim, is in the first place a condition for 
the very existence of any kind of consultation. 

It is, for example, important for the employees 
in a bank to be well informed about the economic 
situation both within and beyond the boundaries 
of their own country. The short reports which are 
given in the council about changes in the econ- 
omic situation since the previous meeting, seem — 
in contrast to what is said to be the case in some 
industrial enterprises — to be received with real 
interest by the employees, and often lead to dis- 
cussions. Occasionally the council is visited by the 
general manager or assistant general manager of 
the bank, who may, for example, comment on 
some new features of business policy resulting 
from the changed economic situation, or from 
measures taken by the Government — the latter 
being especially common in our field of work. 
Every quarter, comparisons are made with devel- 
opments in the other banks, and once a year there 
is a report on the financial results of the bank. 
Sometimes specialists in the bank are invited to 
put forward their points of view on some topical 
question coming within their field. 

The intention of this type of information is 
above all to stimulate the interest of the represen- 
tatives on the council in their own enterprise and 
its objectives, and to increase their understanding 
of various management problems. In order to ex- 
tend this aim to as many employees as possible, 
it has proved necessary to devote especial attention 
to methods of spreading the information received 
in the council among the staff in general. This 
always seems to be a difficult problem. It has 
been found desirable to tackle it in two ways. 
First, immediately after a meeting, every em- 
ployee receives a full summary of the proceedings. 
Secondly, the council uses the method of direct 
contact with large groups of employees; thus, for 
example, it arranges film shows, lectures by 
council members, etc., with a view to stimulating 
interest in its work. It is desired in this way to 
secure the co-operation and confidence of all em- 
ployees, so that the work done in the council does 
not become an end in itself. 

Information designed to facilitate consultation 
arises, for example, when important changes in 
organization or methods of work have been pro- 


posed. Here there is always great interest on the 
part of the staff representatives, probably owing 
to the fact that such questions often concern the 
council members personally. Experience shows 
that it is desirable to raise the matter in the council 
at an early stage, before the change is definitely 
decided on, and to arrange for the heads of 
departments who are affected to be present. Then, 
if any new points of view should emerge at the 
discussion, it is possible for the management to 
take them into account, if it thinks it desirable 
to do so. 

Another field where joint consultation in the 
council has led to visible results is that of pro- 
fessional training in the bank. A special com- 
mittee, which was set up by the management and 
on which members of the council are represented, 
has taken charge of training questions and has 
prepared a number of courses. These have now 
been going on for a year. At the present time, for 
example, there are being held in ordinary working 
hours a three-week course for new employees and 
two courses lasting one week each, one course 
being for tellers and the other for staff engaged 
in foreign business. 

So far, we have only dealt with information 
passing from the management to the employees, 
but at least equally important is the information 
which passes in the opposite direction. For this 
purpose the joint council has proved to be an 
excellent instrument. It is particularly useful to 
the staff department, which can find out how its 
policy and measures are regarded by the staff. An 
employee feels greater confidence in making his 
complaints to his colleagues on the council, for 
these can put forward the matters in question on 
his behalf, and the complainant need not forfeit 
his anonymity. Very often a discussion and ex- 
planation in the council can remedy the matter. In 
other cases it may be necessary for the staff 
department to alter its policy. It is, of course, 
better that any possible grievance should come 
to the knowledge of the management in the 
council, than that it should be kept concealed in 
the organization. 

In this connection, mention should also be made 
of the value of the council system for constant 
co-operation. The great majority of “comfort” 
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questions of minor importance are now settled 
privately in the course of the almost daily contact 
between the chairman and the vice-chairman, 
when it is quite natural that they should consult 
together and exchange information. The initiative 
in such matters does not come solely from the 
staff representatives, as the management also has 
its minor problems which can be expressed in, 
for example, a question of discipline. 

The section of the work of joint councils which 
has been most debated in certain other fields — 
at least on the employer’s side — is the arrange- 
ments for suggestions. There has been some dis- 
appointment with the results, probably because 
too much was expected. In our case this has not 
happened. The reasons for this are several. In 
the first place, it can be said that most of the 
suggestions in a bank are made verbally to the 
immediate superior in the course of the work. 
This has long been the custom and it is much 
simpler to do this than to compose a letter to the 
joint council. Thus a considerable number of the 
suggestions made never pass through the council. 
Moreover, when judging these activities it should 
be remembered that it is never easy to find ways 
of simplifying and reducing the costs of working 
methods. In these days even specially-trained ex- 
perts in the organization departments of busi- 
nesses find it hard enough to do this. 

These difficulties should not, however, be 


allowed to discourage the councils. There are 
undoubtedly other ways of stimulating the flow 
of suggestions besides the usual form of rewards. 
One way which has been embarked upon in our 
joint council is to demonstrate at each meeting a 
working operation which is not regarded as com- 
pletely satisfactory. The members of the council 
and others are invited to study the problem and 
to submit suggestions for its simplification or 
improvement. No conclusive experience of this 
method has yet been gathered but it seems that 
this way of directing inventive minds to a definite 
problem ought to give results. Another possibility 
would be to arrange for interested persons to 
attend a short course in the technique of the sim- 
plification of working methods. 

By way of conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
during the period of over three years in which it 
has existed the joint council at the Stockholm 
office of Skandinaviska Banken has had thirteen 
meetings and has dealt with about a hundred 
different problems. So far, therefore, there has 
been no lack of material, and there is no reason 
to fear that there will be any such lack in the 
future. The experiences gathered up to the present 
time indicate that the council is in process of 
being developed into an efficient instrument for 
co-operation between management and employees 
with a view to creating the best possible pro- 
duction and working conditions in the bank. 
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THE STOCK MARKETIN SWEDEN 


BY KR, BO LBIN EG; 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, STOCKHOLM 


On the Stock Exchange in Stockholm it is 
mainly the large Swedish undertakings which are 
represented, and especially export enterprises, 
which have naturally been built up on a much 
larger scale than is the case with factories sup- 
plying the home market. Of the total of 66 
shares which are quoted daily on the Stock 
Exchange, about two-thirds were issued by in- 
dustrial enterprises. Something like two-thirds of 


_ these enterprises may be said to have a marked 


export bias, while the remainder can be regarded 
as home-market undertakings. Among the latter 
the consumer-goods industry is represented by 
only four firms. The remaining third of the 
shares is accounted for — apart from holding 
companies with industrial interests — by banks, 
shipping companies and department stores. In 
addition to the shares quoted daily there are 
27 others which are quoted only twice a week 
(the “A:IL” list), but the turnover in these is 
usually very small. 

The strong export bias of the undertakings 
whose shares are quoted on the Stock Exchange 
makes the Swedish stock market particularly 
sensitive to changes in the international economic 
situation. Since a large part of the Swedish 
material has been placed on a highly permanent 
basis, as a rule only a small proportion of the 
shares comes up for sale. For this reason the 
market situation can be quite strongly affected 
even by comparatively small bids or offers. More- 
over, resistance to deterioration in share prices 
is strengthened by the tax on profits from sales, 
which acts as a check on the liquidation of short- 
term share holdings. 

During the last few years, fluctuations in share 
prices have been remarkably large, reflecting the 


great changes in the liquidity of business under- 
takings. During the very favourable situation 
which developed for our export industries both 
during the actual Korea boom and in the period 
immediately following the increase in profits 
aroused considerable additional demand for the 
shares of these companies, and in addition the 
companies themselves invested some of their 
reserves in Stock Exchange-quoted shares of 
other companies. During the period of rising 
prices which occurred at this time there was a 
general flight towards real values, and this often 
took the form of share purchases. In the case of 
forest-industry shares the market prices rose so 
steeply during 1951 that the dividend paid during 
the year generally only amounted to about 3 per 
cent. of the prices paid for such shares. For 
engineering and bank shares the corresponding 
figure was about 4 per cent. By way of compari- 
son it may be mentioned that at the time in 
question the effective yield on industrial bonds was 
generally somewhat under 3'/» per cent. During 
the spring of 1952, however, the profit situation 
for Swedish export industries deteriorated, the 
inflow of foreign exchange ceased, credit was 
restricted and at the same time there was a large 
budget surplus. This helped to bring about a con- 
siderable fall in liquidity, which also contributed 
to produce a certain selling pressure on the share 
market. Owing to the sensitivity of the Stock 
Exchange to even small changes in supply and 
demand a considerable fall in prices was evoked. 
This decline was only temporarily halted during 
the autumn and the net result so far is that about 
half of the rise in quotations following the Korean 
crisis has been lost. As a percentage of the market 
prices for shares the most recent dividends have 
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therefore risen to about 5 per cent. for wood pro- 
cessing companies and banks and 6 per cent. for 
engineering firms. 

During the last two years a large number of 
bonus issues and new issues have been made. Of 
the 66 companies at present on the “A: I” list no 
fewer than 27 announced bonus issues during 
1951 and 1952, amounting in all to 431 million 
kronor, and seven companies have floated new 
issues for a total of 144 mill. kronor. In addition 
a number of new types of shares have been in- 
troduced on the Stockholm Stock Exchange in 
the last few years. Partly as a result of this, the 
share index published in this Quarterly Review 
has been revised. The result of this revision is 
shown in two diagrams. The starting point chosen 
is the situation on the stock market at the turn of 
the year 1952—1953. The material has been 
expanded to comprise some 50 securities, and thus 
the only securities not included are those in which 
the turnover is very small. The principles applied 
for the calculation are the same as before and the 
index figure therefore expresses the total market 
value of the shares of the companics chosen as a 
percentage of the share capital of these companies 
(at the beginning of 1953). 

The similarity of the trends of different groups 
of securities is remarkable. Certain differences 


Stock Market Prices for Different Types of Industries. 
(In % of Nominal Values.) 


1. Combined Iron and 5. Consumtion Goods 
Wood Industries Industries ae 
2. Trafik AB Grangesberg- 6. Iron, Steel and Mining 
Oxelésund Industries 

3. Exporting Engineering 7. The Swedish Match 
Industries Company 

4. Wood Goods and Pulp 
Industries 


1951 1952 1953 


as regards the sensitivity to the international 
economic situation can, however, be discerned. 
Home-market industries have reacted to only a 
small extent to the general upswing during 1951 
but have to some extent been influenced by the 
fall in quotations during 1952. Shares of de- 
partment stores and banks have shown somewhat 
greater sensitivity, though not nearly to the same 
extent as shipping companies and the group de- 
signated “other industries”. In the latter, which 
consists mainly of enterprises with a strong 
export bias, it is the forest and engineering 
industries and combined wood and iron companies 
that have undergone the biggest fluctuations in 
prices. The Grangesberg Company, which is 
entered separately, took part in the general fall 
in quotations in the spring of 1952, but the 
shares rose once more to a high level under the 


influence of the favourable market situation for 
iron ore. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The obvious deterioration in the situation of 
industry, caused by Government efforts to check 
inflation and by intensified foreign competition, 
has so far been of limited extent and has more- 
over been characterised by widely different de- 
velopments in different sectors of production. 
Total industrial production, which during the 
period 1946—51 increased by about 41/2 per cent. 
a year, fell last year by 2 per cent. Half of this 
decline can, however, be attributed to the increase 
in statutory holidays from 2 to 21/2 weeks. The 
branches of production which were earliest and 
most severely beset by marketing difficulties — 
the textile and foot-wear trades and the wood 
processing industries — report increased pro- 
duction, while the engineering industry shows 
diminishing employment. Disturbances on the 
labour market have also, broadly speaking, been 
of small importance, although at the same time a 
certain amount of invisible unemployment has 
arisen in firms which have kept on man-power 
rendered redundant by curtailments of output. 

In this situation the slight decline in production 
has been counterbalanced by increased public in- 
vestments and increased house-building activity. 
Industry, agriculture, trade and transport — which 
together account for about 70 per cent. of the 
total production — are expected to show a slightly 
reduced output in 1953 as compared with last year, 
while forestry is expected to show a Io per cent. 
decline in comparison with the record fellings of 
last year. Outside the sphere of business enter- 
prise in the strict sense, on the other hand, a rise 
of 6 per cent. is counted on in the case of the 
building and constructional industry and in respect 
of power generating stations, in addition to which 
State and local authority activities are expected to 
show a rise of 5 per cent., representing in all an 
increase of total production by +/2 per cent. 
House-building is expected to expand by Io per 
cent. as a result of a planned increase in the 
number of permits granted. In general it is mainly 


public investments which are expected to rise, 
especially in the fields of communications and 
defence. As far as industry is concerned, invest- 
ments in machinery are expected to fall by 10 
per cent., while investments in buildings will fall 
by only an insignificant amount. It can, however, 
be stated that applications for building permits by 
industry dropped from 487 million kronor in 1951 
to 266 million kronor in 1952 and at the beginning 
of this year were at the same low level as at the 
end of 1952. 


Increase (+) or Decline (—) of Production during 
1952 and 1053 


Type of production 1952 Mill. Forecast 1953 


kr. at 1951 Mill. kr at 
prices 1952 prices 
Industry, agriculture, trade and 

communications ....... —220 = 
IMO Seka ac A ho OO aS +150 —I150 
Building and construction industry +250 +200 
State and local authorities +125 125 
POWELAStALIONS goes tm pony tod weuion's + 40 + 45 
Other types of production = 75 + 80 
+420 +250 


The last few years have witnessed a number of 
very important changes in the size and composition 
of the industrial labour force. The following 
figures are taken from an estimate of the extent 
of these changes made in the national budget. 


Changes in Number of Industrial Workers Employed 


1946—51 1952 1946—52 
(9 months) 
Ore mining and metal in- 

Gustry ete or wld +41 500 + 5000. +46500 
Earth and stone industry . —11 000 oa =F 1.000 
Timber industry. .... — 4000 — 4000 — 8000 
Paper and printing industry -++ 6500 = + 6500 
Food-stuffs industry — — — 
Textile and clothing indus- 

Me Leen se xk. ty +13000 —II 500 -+ 1500 
Leather and rubber industry = — 4000 — 4000 
Chemical-technical industry -- 3500 — 500 -+ 3000 

Total +49500 -—I5 000 +34 500 


The statistics show the great expansion which 
has occurred in the labour force of ore mining 
and the metal industry. Last year’s fall in output 
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especially affected the textile and leather and 
the wood processing industries, but the position 
has now improved for these industries. Unem- 
ployment in industrial trade unions rose last year 
from I.o to 1.4 per cent. and in building unions 
from 4.3 to 4.7 per cent. In spite of an obvious 
increase in seasonal unemployment during the six 
months of winter no permanent employment dif- 
ficulties in the building trade are envisaged. 

Ore mining has still remained unaffected by the 
recession and in fact showed an 8 per cent. in- 
crease last year. The post-war expansion of the 
productive capacity of the ironworks led to a rise 
in output of 24 per cent. in the case of pig iron, 
II per cent. for ingots and 12 per cent. in all for 
the combined output of hot-rolled and wrought 
iron and steel. Since the middle of last year, iron 
and steel prices have gradually gone down, at first 
because the Swedish importers reduced the prices 
for delivery from stock and later because the 
import prices were brought down towards the 
Swedish price level, a process which in its turn 
caused the Swedish producers to reduce their 
prices. 

The situation of the engineering and textile 
industries is regarded as more uncertain. Ac- 
cording to the Research Institute of Swedish 
Industry employment in January 1953 was 8 per 
cent. lower than in January 1952. The most 
prominent feature is the decline in the iron and 
metal manufacturing industries and the electrical 
industry, which report a 14 per cent. fall in em- 
ployment; the corresponding figure for mechani- 


foreign Trade. (Million kr.) 


(Current 3-months averages.) 


Imports. 


Mill. 
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cal engineering workshops was 6 per cent., while 
for shipyards there was an increase of 2 per cent. 
The stock of foreign orders has been considerably 
reduced as a result of foreign competition, 
favoured by lower production costs. The stock of 
orders from home sources has been better main- 
tained, but even here a contraction is expected as 
a result of the decline of investments in industrial 
machinery which is expected this year. 

To a large extent the great wage negotiations 
which have been brought to a conclusion during 
the last quarter have involved the renewal of 
previous agreements. Industrial wages are now 
on the average 45 per cent. higher than before 
the Korean war. During the same period the cost 
of living has risen 25 to 30 per cent. and thus 
there has been a considerable advance in real 
wages during the last two years. In spite of this, 
consumption has generally increased by only a 
few per cent. As to clothing and footwear there 
occurred already in the middle of last year an 
increase in consumption, that together with re- 
ductions in prices and production, has consider- 
ably reduced the stocks, and this has been suc- 
ceeded by a stabilization in the trades concerned 
at a lower level of production. 

During the last three quarters of 1952 the 
average level of the cost of living remained un- 
changed while wholesale prices showed a decline, 
falling about 5 per cent. from January 1952 to 
January of this year. Our terms of trade, which 
became much less favourable with the heavy fall 
in the prices of pulp and other forest products 


Wholesale Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
(1935 = r00.) 


— ——~— Import Prices. 
Export Prices. 


General Index. 
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last year, have been stabilized, after a more normal 
ratio between import and export price levels had 
been attained. The price changes last year, how- 
ever, converted the 41 million kronor export sur- 
plus in the trade balance for 1951 into an import 
surplus of 860 million kronor in 1952. The fact 
that the balance of payments last year showed a 
small surplus of 100 million kronor is mainly due 
to the fact that net receipts from foreign-going 
shipping, in spite of falling freights, showed an 
increase from 970 million kronor in 1951 to 1,050 
million kronor in 1952, this being due to a time- 
lag in freight payments and also the fact that 
some freight rates are fixed for a definite period. 


Receipts (+) and Expenditures (—) in Relation to 
Foreign Countries (Mill. kr.) 


1951 1952 
(Provisional 

figures) 

Import, c. i. f. —9 184 —8947 
Export, f. o. b. - - +. +9225 +8087 
Trade balance -+- 41 — 860 

Neo shippine receipts... - - - «+ + 970° +1050 
Other invisible items (net) ...... — 70 — 90 


Exchange balance (net) + 941 + 100 


For the present year a considerable decline in 
net shipping receipts is to be expected. On a 
rather optimistic forecast, based on the as- 
sumption of a somewhat increased volume of 
exports and an unchanged volume of imports 
together with stable prices for exports and a'slight 
reduction of import prices, it has been calculated 
that current transactions with foreign countries 


Position of the Riksbank. (Milliard kr.) 


eo Gold & For. Exch. Gold, For. Exch. Milli- 
ard — ——— Bonds (incl. & Bonds. : ard 
Kr. Treasury Bills.) = --------- Note Circulation. Kr. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


during 1953 will result in a surplus of expendi- 
ture of over 400 million kronor. Available statistics 
for January—February 1953 provide uncertain 
indications of future trends owing to unusually 
strong seasonal influences. 


Import 


Imports surplus 


Exports 


Million kronor 


jan. BebrialO30e4 a0 6337 274 63 
> So LOA Ome ee LO 590 126 
> ae tOSOU er a 770 756 14 
> >» 1951 1 356 967 389 
> SLO S Zar. 1 676 I 611 65 
> Pee LOS ous I 293 I 042 251 


Owing to capital transfers from and to foreign 
countries last year’s balance of payments shows a 
net accretion of foreign exchange of 132 million 
kronor as compared with 1,046 million kronor in 
1951. The changes in the Riksbank’s holdings of 
gold and foreign exchange are indicated in the 
following table: 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 


Million kronor 


Dec.31 June 30 Dec. 31 Febr. 28 
Riksbank 1951 1952 1952 1953 
Ferolloll AA Bau Grateetu iO aoe 6 690 683 \ 
Ioolhary parece 4) 127 162 a 
Gold and dollars under 
BPU agreement. . © 166 499 3901 
EPU currencies 1 021 g60 973 
Other currencies... . 284 119 68 
Total 2378 2 423 2 304 2 325 
Commercial banks . - — 226 — 164 20) —64 
Total 2152 2 259 2 284 2 261 


Position of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard kr.) 


Milli- — —— — Cash, Treasury Deposits. Milli- 
ard Bills & Bonds. Total ard 
Kr, = ++++ Advances. : Kr. 
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As the above figures show, the country’s gold 
and foreign exchange reserves provide insufficient 
cover for a protracted period of substantial im- 
port surplus. This weakness in our economic 
balance is connected with the expenditure policy 
outlined above, or in other words with the fact 
that public investments and housebuilding are 
claiming an excessively large share of our national 
income and that — owing to the credit control 
— their financing has been given priority over 
claims for production purposes. The existing 
applications for issues on the loan market at 
present amounts to over 1,000 million kronor. 
This figure does not include the borrowing re- 
quirements of the State, which, following the 
abandonment of the budget surplus policy, are 
expected to amount to twice the sum stated. 


The Credit Market. During the last few 
months the liquidity of the commercial banks has 
improved. Deposits, which during the greater part 
of last year were falling very steeply, have now 
recovered. At the end of February they had 
reached the same level as at the corresponding 
date in 1952, when the highest figure for that 
year was reached. The seasonal swelling of 
deposits at the beginning of the year is connected 
with the crediting of interest accrued in January 
and with the fact that the tax receipts which in 
February are handed over to the local authorities 
are for the most part temporarily deposited in the 
banks. On the other hand, under the influence of 
the more stringent credit policy which has now 


Production Index of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries. (1935:= 100.) 
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been applied for more than a year, advances have 
continued to decline, and there is a perceptible 
reduction of the demands for credit coming in 
from the public. 

The substantial improvement in the liquidity of 
the banks brought about by this development has 
been expressed especially in a considerable in- 
crease in the holdings of bonds and Treasury 
Bills. The greater part of the increase in the bond 
holdings consists of the short-term bonds which 
the National Debt Office started to issue at the 
beginning of February this year, with the object 
of putting its borrowing on a rather longer-term 
basis than is possible by the use of Treasury Bills. 
The life of the new bonds was of lengths varying 
from one to five years, and the interest rates 
varied from 21/2 to 3'/2 per cent. In addition, 
the National Debt Office has offered new 
Treasury Bills with a lifetime varying from one 
to seven months and with a discount of 1.8 to 2.3 
per cent. Considerable amounts of these issues 
have been taken up by the commercial banks, to 
a large extent in exchange for old Treasury Bills. 

The development of the business of the com- 
mercial banks in general is shown in the following 
summary. 

On the foreign exchange market, the regulations 
for the quotation of Belgian francs were relaxed 
as from February 23 and for Swiss francs as from 
March 30, in line with the system earlier applied 
to sterling and Dutch guilders. The marginal rates 
fixed by the Riksbank for Belgian francs are 
10.26 buying, 10.43 selling and for Swiss francs 


Share Index. 


— ——— Home Market Industry. 
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Position of the Commercial Banks. 


1951 1952 1953 
Febr. Febr. Nov. Dec. Tan. Febr. 


Geen es = ava 772-639 419 999 481 Ege 
Treasury bills 658 1725 1190 866 1229 1555 


Assets (in mill. kr.) 


Swedish bonds. . . 672 780 869 850 845 1199 
Advances in Sweden 9238 9996 9760 9 661 9426 9 610 
Assets abroad . .. 284 353 352 391 368 359 


Sundry accounts . . 462 480 658 779 443-419 


Total 12 086 13 973 13 248 13 537 13 092 13 694 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 9 268 10669 997910172 10118 10673 
Liabilities abroad. . 831 888 620 596 604 646 


Share capital and 
reserve funds. 


Sundry accounts : 


Mec Oshe Tale ies )tetey etsy 17 
956 1303 1522 1 642 1 243 1248 


Total 12 086 13 973 13 248 13 537 13 092 13 694 


117.45, 119.20 respectively. It seems probable that 
similar relaxations will follow for other currencies. 


The Stock Market. After the turn of the 
year a perceptible strengthening occurred on the 
share market, with prices rising fairly generally. 
To some extent the economic situation seemed to 
have been stabilized, and risk capital was anew 
encouraged to come forward as the level of share 
prices corresponds to a favourable yield from a 
short-term point of view. This rising tendency 
was, however, interrupted as early as in the 
middle of January, when the budget proposals 
were put forward and the issue of the big wage 
negotiations going on at the time seemed to be 
increasingly uncertain. In February, after it be- 
came known that the agreements in important 
sectors had been renewed on practically unchanged 
conditions, there was a revival of optimism, and 
turnover became very lively. The expectation of 
reduced exports and a general increase in foreign 
competition have at times evoked a less confident 
tendency. Broadly speaking, however, the price 
trend has been slowly rising, with occasional 
bursts of buying activity stimulated by the fact 
that in general the company reports showed good 
results from the preceding year’s activity. Inter- 
national political factors have affected the trend 
only to a small degree, apart from the deterioration 
which occurred at the beginning of March with 
the news of the death of Stalin. Shares which have 
attracted particular interest during the quarter 


have been Grangesberg-Oxelosund, Oxelésunds 
Jarnverk and Skandinaviska Banken. In the case 
of the first of these the interest was due to the 
continuance of the favourable situation for iron 
ore, and in the case of the other two to the 
proposals of bonus issues. 


Bonus Issues. 


Oxelésunds Jiirnverks AB 1 new share for 2 
old shares 

1 old share with a 
nominal value of 
142 kr. exchanged 


for 2 new shares 


3.0 mill kr. 
Skandinaviska Banken AB 


with a nominal val- 
Mevote toon cine AC.Oy ee 


New Issue. 


Sydsvenska Kraft AB I new share for 3 


old shares, both 
preference and or- 
dinary, at 100 kr. 


(paz). =: 18.6 mill. kr. 


During the period December 15, 1952—March 
14, 1953, the price level of shares has risen by an 
average of 3.0 per cent. for home-market indus- 
tries, 3.8 per cent. for other industries and 4.5 
per cent. for the banks. The table which follows 
indicates the yield of the shares as a percentage of 
market prices, on the presumption that dividends 
are unchanged. 


1952 1953 
Dec. Jan. fFebr. Mar. 
15 15 14 14 
5 wood-processing companies. . 4,9 emery 4,8 
2 combined wood and iron industries 4,1 4,0 3,8 3,8 
4 exporting engineering companies 5,9 5,9 5,0 yy, 
Rule DAD Keen, olen rhs aes 5,0 459 4,7 4,7 


The Bond Market. During the last few months 
the turnover in bonds on the Stock Exchange has 
again been very small. Broadly speaking the level 
of prices has remained unchanged, though there 
have been small rises for a few securities here and 
there. For the most part interest has been directed 
to the new loan issues, which are controlled by the 
Riksbank. There has been considerably greater 
stringency on the capital market, because the Riks- 
bank has abstained from buying bonds on the 
open market and also because the capital reserves 
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of business undertakings have as a rule been 
reduced as a result of the less favourable profit 
situation. In connection with the cessation of the 
budget surplus there has been a considerable in- 
crease in State borrowing on the bond market. 
Thus during February and the first half of 
March the Government borrowed about 365 
million kronor in short-term bonds and about 65 
million kronor on a long-term basis — a total of 
about 430 million kronor — while the other loan 
issues comprised about 122 million kronor to local 
authorities, mortgage institutions and industrial 


New Issues during the First Quarter of 1953 
Amount Price of 
of issue issue Per 

in mill. kr. cent 


Rate of inter- 
est Per cent. 


The Swedish Ships Mort- 


gage Bank . By ayia ™20 100 
Graningeverkens AB fo 
power stations) 3 3/4 25 100 
Bergvik & Ala AB ne Pe: 
wer stations) . : Brgyiz 12 100 
FMS WOE fo 5 6 a b 4 40 100 
City of Goteborg. . ah oie 25 100 
Swedish Goverment? 
I year loan Prey) |e, : 100 
2 9 > 2 1/2—2 3/4 ‘ 100 
30 3) 2 2 1/2—3 : 100 
Gee 3) 2 1/2—3 1/2 ; 100 


* Of which 11 mill. kr. were offered on the market. 

2 The issuing period is February 2—March 31, 1953, the 
National Debt “Office having the right to discontinue the sel- 
ling before the latter date. The amount of the issue has not 
been stated and the rate of interest is 2"/2 per cent. for the 
first year with */, per cent. increase for every following year. 


power projects. By way of comparison it may be 
mentioned that the net increase in outstanding 
bonds and registered certificates during the years 
1949—52 was 382 million kronor a year, the 
maximum figure being reached during 1952 with 
892 million kronor. The 31/2 per cent. loan of 75 
million kronor which the City of Stockholm 
floated at the beginning of December last year 
was not fully disposed of until the end of January 
1953. The 3°/4 per cent. loans for power gener- 
ating stations and the Swedish Ships Mortgage 
Bank and the 4 per cent. Bofors loan had a very 
good reception and were immediately subscribed. 

The considerable amount of material in short- 
term loans which has been offered by the State 
has mainly been taken up by the commercial 
banks, and the rates of interest have been brought 
down from the somewhat higher level which 
previously prevailed for the very limited trans- 
actions which could then be made in short-term 
bonds. 


Interest Yield on Short-Term Loans 


Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 


15, 15, 15; i=, se 14, 
I9Q5I 1952 1952 1952 1952 1953 
Shortdated bonds: Per cent. 


I year * 250 2,50. 3,10 93,10 3,10-0aee 

2*/s. years... « «s+ 2,50 2,75 .3,85 3.8 325 =08 

Longer periods . . 2,90 3,00 3:25 3.30 3,35 3,10 
Treasury bills: 

Up to 3 months. . 2,0 2,0 2,0 2,0 2,0 2,0 
Day-to-day loans: 

I days notice... 25 2,5 2,5 2.5 2.5. eS 


es 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 
cee ele ce le ae ae tl I at ite. I ae nA Sc aS 


AS Sets Liabilities 
th ; | - eulia li - a ; 
os Gold and Foreign im eh Reserves ee and | Domestic Other Rote Deposits at Sight 
y Gold? Pi ae 3 Total Treasury Bills Bills | Advances || Circulation State gers Other Total 
| 

8 1 332 751 2 083 1c6 13 ey 1 061 418 428 3 849 
8 2 15 605 B53 1-7 3 go 3113 679 358 1of 1 138 
9 362 28 1190 3 184 2 112 3 288 467 361 79 907 
) 465 688 1153 3443 21 188 3513 S11 312 4 867 
I 785 1594 2 379 2 821 21 226 4 0gO 528 522 Bs I 110 
2 954 a bi 2304 3 240 49 272 4577 449 558 ae 1029 

TGSF | FOSS | 1952 | I953)| 1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953) 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953) 1952) 1953) 1952| 1953| 1952| 1953 
# 927 | 1007|1 553 1 312] 2 480| 2 319| 2661|2666| 20] 49 | 228 | 252]| 3889/4350] 785) 525] 424| 163| 26| 29|1235| 717 
Dr. | 1092 | 1006/1 365 |1 319! 2 457 | 2325 | 2559|2665| 20] 47 | 217 | 247] 3 895| 4 366| 769| 371| 319| 260) 29) 26|1117| 657 
teh | I 109 1304) | 2413 2 439 | 20 | 259 3919 866 55 29 950 
ril | 1 108 1227) | 2335 2 690, 19| | 237 4021 866 74 3 975 
y | 1086 I 321 | | 2 407 2 720 | zo | 256 3,962 1018 60 Ay 1114 
e | 1 101 I 322! | 2 423 2 688 | 18 | 240 4097 685 218 16 919 
y |1066 |1 305 | 2371 27 | 18 | 251 4051 782 134 14 930 
g. | 1044 |1 313 | 2357 2 562 22 | 280 4121 284 417 15 716 
pt. | 1043 |1 278 | 2521 2477 33 | 273 4158 §00 78 18 596 
t. 981 |1 280 | 2.261 | 2552) 38 273 4292 287 206 19 512 
wv. | 956 |1 288 | 2244 | 2549 39 271 | 4291 350 128 23 sol 
c. 954 33° ieee Foe ue 49 eis 4577 449 558 22 1029 | 


Market value. 


Soames | 


Net claims 


on foreign countries. 


II. Commercial Banks. 


(Amounts in million kr.) 


2 ; Distribution of Loans by Forms 
th S dish cas ic ‘ | Surplus of Net Claims of securities (in %) 
“| Cash oe . Deposits? | °4P on Foreign 
lof Bonds * Domestic | Thereof | Total Advances | Pisin Dessonal Bonds, mer- | 
Bills Redisc. | Advances Mortgages) Giarantee| Dares chandise, kc) 
| | % % % toi! 
8 601 190 «=| (1163 o | 4254 4041 213 | — 40 58.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 | 
8 652 717 | 1746 o 7 830 7 49° 340 —300 59-0 19.2 77 14.1 | 
9 6 27s 1 820 _— 7925 8 258 —283 —28) 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 
‘0 681 YIO7E aS 2126 — 9 065 8779 286 —453 58.8 20.9 6.6 13.7 | 
1 936 1849 | 2641 = 9 990 10 282 —215 —591 57.8 20.9 6.4 14.9 | 
2 999 1716 | 2431 — 9 661 10 172 —51l —205 57.8 21.6 6.4 14.2 
= r i. a ae f. =e ‘ | a | } 
1952|1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 |1952|1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952| 1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952\1953| 1952\1953|1952\ 1953) 1952) 1953 | 
| Fi. 4 EF eS ee / 
‘ 81 | 1 982) 2074) 2 647) 2 —}| — 10067] 9 726| 10279] 10118] -212| -392|—597|—236) 57.9 | $8.1] 20.8 | 21.3) 6.3 6.3| 15.0] 14.3 
ir. Pee, ee fea 2 ashi Ped ane —| —|9996 9 611 1669| 10671 -673}-1062] —534|—287| $8.1 | 58.6) 20.6 | 20.6) 6.3 | 6.4) 15.0| 14.4 | 
rch| 389 1.945 2 767} -- [10152 10276 -124 — 385 »| 58.1 20 7 6.5 14.7 
il | 392 I 700 2 804, _ 10156 10004 152 —390 58.0 21.3 | 6.3 14.4 | 
y 1s hey 2 836) — I 9 730 331 —410 | 58.5 a0% 6.3 14.4 
e | 623 I 597 2654 _ 9 823 9729 94 — 366 | 58.4 2150] 3 14.2 | 
158 2 628 — | 9 816 9591 225 —314 58.2 212 6.4 14.2 
‘ 166 ys 2516 _ 9 639 10083 —444 —280 58.8 20.9 64 13.9 
t. | 405 1838 2 522| (9755 9752 3)  |—265 58.4 21.3 6.3 14.0 
a | 6 We 
I 2 2) alae a 9.746 9 987 -241 266 57:5 21.4 “4 4:7 
r 319 2059 |2 443 = 97 9979 219 —268 57.6 21.9 6.3 14.2 
a99 1716 2 431 9 661 (10172 —51l —205 57.8 | 23.6 | 6.4 14.2 


Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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———————————— —————eeeeeeeeeoeoeoememeeooooewes=s 


D its | ee 2 |Turnover at the Stock-) 7 inden 
Savings Banks at the | pak | | Temmover | Vields om Bonds" liohm Stock Mchange’) | alll 
se re Office) “at the Cheque Ete [in aastial| b i 
vings : | ‘ Wks | the 
Month | Deposits’ | Advances’ | Bonds* Bank? alte et = Loans Loans | Bonds / pcre ems Indust 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr. % | % 1000 kr. | 1000 kr. 
| 
° 
618 1 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 243 931 146 10. 
198 ve doe fe 1 923 3 69 142 062 3.09 3-33 1 266 pr as 14 
1949 7 060 6 481 gil 2 083 88 548 157 383 3.04 | 3.02 429 123 ie 
1950 | 7437 6.994 879 2143") 109313 107 415 3-16 3-10 35 793 5 < 
1951 7 802 7 341 820 225 149 126 203 COg 3.27 3.40 64) 787 172 5 
1952 8 458 7 934 865 2 633 172 186 240 gOO | 3.31 3.62 298 583 152 a 
. | | 7 
1952 | 19053 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952) 1953 | 1952 | 1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 I952\I953\ 1952 | 1953 L952 1953 1952 \T953 1952/1 
| | / 
| | 
68|16701 6] 22 476/23 860) 3.23) 3.33| 3-32] 3-54, 169) 211) 768) 633) 176) 142 
Fete : : : oe oe 18 pes aad te oo 3.37| 3-56] 181] 191 O44 669 170) 145 
March 8 283 7 507 862 2 416 15829 21 724| | 3.28] 3.33] 3-55| 3-48] 270 I | 154 
i ; ; 2 438 12419 15 475| 3-33 3-57 347 521 | 153} 
Wee , 2 335 16467 27 735 | 3-33 | 3-57 282 583 150 
June | 8 335 7653 861 2 480 13506 15 181] 3-33 3-69 720 468 146 
July : : : Ze ue 16279 23 042 | 3-33 3.90 333 | 663 149 | 
Aug. : . : 2 546 11958) 16 599) | 3-33 3.86 2 | 593 151 | 
Sept. | 8451 7 800 861 2559 14259) 21 241 | 3-33 | 3.72 380 389 152 . 
Oct. : . 2581 13896| L723 / 3-33 3.65 166 | 493 143 
Nov ; : : 2 590 13988 24777 | 3-33 3.63 187 482 144) | 
Dec. |8 458 7934 865 2 633 13646) | 18 105 3.33 | 3-59 227 519 140, | 
* At the end of each year or month. — * Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the mont 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
: ) | Whole Sale Price Index 
National Debt * Foreign Trade Pes Unemploy-) _ P Posen be ae = Cost of | Waggalle 
ee Th ¢ Export (+) duction gee } Living / Kilomet: 
‘ Ths Index | of Load 
Month Total Fae Imports | Exports | or Import | Index Unions? | Import Export All : 
(—) Surplus|1935 = 100 | Goods | Goods Goods 1935=100) Trucks * 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr.| Million kr % 
1938 2 566 2 443 2 082 1 843 — 239 123 | 10.9 III 120 III 106 € 
1948 1 598 8 944 4945 3979 — 966 183 2.8 278 285 21 103 oo 
1949 12055 8714 See) lhe Zhe — 83 190 2.7 278 253 21 I IIO.1 
1950 12 464 8 949 102 S707 — 395 197 2.2 332 Six W)  eae7 168 120.2 
1951 12 823 9 037 g 188 Q 207 + 19 205 i:8 432 562 299 | 194 130.1 
1952 12710 9 631 8 936 8 091 — 845 201 | 2.3 407 449 317/04) 216 | 
aes ae | a aa l T 
T9S2 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952\1953) 1952\1953)| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 TOSS I9O52| 1953) 1952\195F| I952\19S3\ 1952 1O5F 1952, 1953 1952 c 
Jan. | 12 679) 12 293) 9 242| 9 626| 877 697. go4| 581 )+ 27/—116 204 | 201 | 2.8 | 4.6] 437 | 384| 609| 385 | 320 03 | | 
Febr. eas 13 326] 9 4439 792| 798| 596| 718| 461 |— 8o0|—135| 206 | 2.8 : ane " a 33; : tae aca 
427 | 394) 590 | 354 | 3 
March | 12 468 9 562 793 662 —131 rx | | 27 419 | SOI | 322 
April | 12 520 9 564. 741 659 —'8o 7 l > rel | i eas 
May | 12 322 9 566 gi3 655 —163 oa / . ee | 489 os 
June | 12 329 9 653 649 638 — 11 211 | 1.8 408 | 407 322 
July | 12319 9 651 781 615 —166 128 2, | 402) | 20 
Aug. | 12 568 9 641 622 558 — 64 190 | oe 408 386 lic 
Sept. | 12 309 9 632 694 589 =1o8 206 | 1.4 305 379 316 
Oct. | 12621 9 632 708 702 6 213 i 80 : 
Ae leet Ee: 703 048 me | 212 a! 301 382 308 
aes he Ae 9 631 753 742 tl 212 5.0 389| | 382 305 


* At the end of each year or month. — 


to the Federation of Swedish Industries. 


on State Railways. 


* The yearly figures up to and includin 
— 3 The yearly figures represent averages 


g 1949 according to the Board of Trade, the other acco 
of the monthly figures. — 4 Million kilometres per m 
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Pot Ok ACG 


Statement of Condition February, 28%, 1953 


ASSE ES 

Cash in hand and with the Riksbank ........42+6+28-. Kr. 
Ree CPP aGOr yr DISS gcse ee ae wae a be kts » 
ema OMAR SPUCTIONNES 5g cs og) 2 so ae a eo a Se ew 8 
Swen Oanks and Sayings Banks) 2 20.54. 56 3s 6 ee i 
PRN IRE ME ae ey. bors) ie 6) dug esi tele s) « eece, © 
eaNRE MEETS Too, Ge gg eg eh a aah wh roa os Sef eGR vac es 
ni SEE a Ue Te: JPR itn a ie ei Nae ae a ee 
Botcunes, Purntture and Fittings... 2. <0. 6 6 ek tt 

EPA RELI. iS 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... .. . Re ae aD 
a ee oe oe er oe a se. AOR rs © ee Ce eee > 
Swedish Banks ae Baginee DANG iss wn ea eee ees ai 6 uy 
PS Sn ge ane ee eee ee eo ee 
Sundry Accounts .......--. ee ae ae Cy ee ee > 
Siete CPi 5 6 av ek ee Myre = Bie 814.550;000 
Memeeve PUGS «hs es bls 8 el ewe el aes . » 130.150.000 


13,4.866.217 
77 4.876.962 
2.435-782.342 
26.957.030 
75:499-357 
11.572.252 
25-508.222 
23,507. ete 


Kr. 3.513-535-698 


20.537-164 
2.880.934-534 
39-686.841 


148.958.5325 
178.418,834 


245.000.000 


Kr. 3-513-535-6098 


Branch Network of 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
Bolidene 


© Géteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Principal Offices) Skellefte3 
@ Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 


” » 


e ” less than 10000 
In allarr branches at 164 different places. 
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